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"hysterical convulsions of mob-frenzies" or the "maniacal, nationalistic 
excitement with fixed paranoidal delusions of national grandeur, demo- 
niacal obsessions of world-dominion, resulting in homicidal and suicidal 
world-wars." 

The second part of the book and the part which probably meets more 
nearly the crying need of these postbellum times includes the sections 
given over to upholding the value of freedom of opinion. The true 
value of an opinion, the author says, is not so much in its truth as in its 
freedom. The reviewer takes the same attitude. While he does not 
agree with either all the applications of biology and psychology, nor 
with all of the obiter dicta which are voiced in this book, he has felt a 
distinct stimulus of thought from it, and appreciates the freshness with 
which the author's opinions and scientific convictions are stated. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 



The Philosophy of Conflict and Other Essays in War Time. By 
Havelock Ellis. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
Pp. vi+299. $2.50. 
This collection of essays offers still further proof of the author's 
versatility. They cover a wide range of subjects, but while they differ 
on the score of profundity and length, all are marked by the same 
brilliancy of style and encyclopedic knowledge to which we have grown 
accustomed in this stimulating Englishman. Some of the essays cover 
a field of belles lettres somewhat remote from the social technician's 
everyday world, but the larger number of them are well within the scope 
of either theoretical or applied sociology. The title essay is by no 
means the best in the series, nor to the reviewer does it appear that the 
half-dozen essays treating more or less of the subject of war and civiliza- 
tion seem to measure up with those relating to the biological aspects of 
society with which we have associated the author's name for so long. 
Thus the essays on "Eugenics in Relation to the War," "Birth Control 
and Eugenics," "The Mind of Woman," "Equal Pay for Equal Work," 
"Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Sex," attain the highest mark in the 
whole volume, for they really add both new material and fresh, stimu- 
lating points of view to previous discussions of these subjects. For 
sheer pleasure, however, should be recommended the essay on the great 
South American man of letters, Rod6, for both this Latin genius and his 
English reviewer challenge to a certain extent the complacency of our 
North American utilitarian life. This might be summarized in the 
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quotation of a single sentence. "If it can be said that Utilitarianism is 
the Word of the English spirit, then the United States is the Word made 
flesh." From the point of view of the restlessness of a world in 
throes of reconstruction, there is a challenge to ponder Ellis' dictum 
(p. 33) that " the great wars of history are ambiguous for the most part, 
but when any meaning emerges, the moral is clear to see: Woe to the 
victors!" This book is attractively printed with only here and there a 
slip in proofreading and should prove valuable not only for general 
public consumption but also as collateral reading in courses on social 
conflict or the family. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 



Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After. By William 
A. White, M.D. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1919. Pp. 
x+137. $1.75. 

The nature of this collection of popular essays on war and its social 
aftermath is well indicated by its title. Culture-immaturity, the 
struggle between the individual and the group, war and the social conse- 
quences of war are given a psychoanalytic interpretation. War is both 
good and bad. It releases primitive animal impulses. It serves also 
as "the preliminary process of rejuvenescence." With it comes social 
rebirth and introduction to a new line of progress. War always will 
be with us unless in some way we discover a rational method of sublimat- 
ing the hate instinct as it arises between nations. 

The brevity of the book will make it difficult for readers unacquainted 
with psychoanalytic literature. If it leads some of these into the more 
extended discussions of the psychology of war it will accomplish what 
doubtless was the purpose of the author. 

Ernest R. Groves 

New Hampshire College 



The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By John Maynard 

Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 

Pp. 298. $2 . 50. 

The prime importance of this book (now in its thirtieth thousand 

and under wide discussion) consists not merely in the authoritative 

positions held by the writer. As fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 

editor of the Economic Journal, director during the war of financial 

relations with the Allies, and later member of the Supreme Economic 



